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REVIEWS 



What Is America? By Edward Alsworth Ross. New York: 
Century Company, 1919. Pp. viii+159. $1.25. 

The robust optimism of this book is in striking contrast to much 
that now expresses in current magazines and newspapers the unrest and 
trouble of our time. Many cannot accept without qualification this 
summary of things that make us happy without any listing of the things 
that make us unhappy. For example, the "Americanization" move- 
ment is described by Dr. Ross as one in which " the aim is to enlist the 
good-will and help of the foreign-born on behalf of the experiment in 
democracy we have embarked on." It is to be feared that some of 
the recent expressions of that movement are not calculated to secure 
these results. 

Again, although it is a "fact that the American people" have been 
"very tenacious of their local control," the events of the war period 
have made it clear that in some matters at least the American people 
have become highly nationalized in feeling as in government. This 
has made for good in many ways, but also for ill in the present crisis 
when the rights of minorities are so insecure, even the plain constitu- 
tional rights of "freedom of speech, press, right to peaceably assemble, 
and to be secure in persons, houses, papers, and effects." Nor do all 
"labor leaders feel" at this moment that "labor has here a fair field, 
is steadily gaining, and will continue to gain if it shows intelligence, 
persistence, and self-restraint." Moreover, although many would 
agree with Dr. Ross that "the unpardonable sin in a would-be reformer 
is impatience" and that "there is no excuse for advocating violence as a 
short cut to reforms, " there is much in the present situation that indi- 
cates a greater danger to democracy in the power of the majority to 
stifle peaceful methods of agitation than in the possibility that any 
reforming minority will unjustly impose its will by a legislative coup 
d'etat. 

Dr. Ross published his book in May, 1919, however, and much 
water has flowed under the bridge since then; and in the midst of so 
much that is pessimistic and wholly devoted to destructive criticism it is 
refreshing to turn, under the guidance of Dr. Ross, to the undercurrent 
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and vital facts of American life which testify to the sound health and 

real pogress of our people during the years since our nation was born. 

The chapter on "Rural America" stresses matters on which city 

dwellers are most ignorant, and explains the causes of the deep divergence 

in economic theory between the. farm class and the factory class in this 

country. The chapters on "Education" and on "Marriage and the 

Family" are sensible reviews of actual conditions in this country, and 

the chapter on "The Make-up of the People" is helpful in clearness and 

suggestion. The tables and charts give student value to the book, 

and the whole summary seems to the writer to be just the right thing 

for high-school courses in civics, and for use in classes for newcomers to 

our country in settlements and in community centers. 

Anna Gaelin Spencer 
Meadvuxe Theological School 



Americanization. By Carol Aronovici. St. Paul: W. A. Keller 
Co., 1919. Pp.84. $0.60. 

Once in a while we run across a book that brings the essence of 
questions that are uppermost in the minds of the day. This modest 
little book — the author calls it "a booklet" — contains an amount of 
earnest thought and keen comprehension of fundamental human values 
that is worthy of a large volume. The title does not hint at the attitude 
of the author in his viewpoint of the important question before us of 
helping foreigners to become true citizens. 

Too many are taking the method of force, and insist upon "only 
English being taught or spoken. " In the New York Times, October 14, 
1919, Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, is quoted as saying, after his visit to the 
Pittsburgh steel district, investigating the strike situation, in speaking of 
Americanization of the thousands of non-speaking men and women, 
that "he is convinced that the time has come to make this a one-language 
nation. " 

Dr. Aronovici's ideas suggest in every way that a "synthetic process 
of social and national integration brought about by an intensified 
democratic state will merge the present heterogeneous masses of racial 
and national groups into one great people." He says: "Much of the 
lawlessness of the immigrant is not due to criminality or immorality, 
but to a failure to longer recognize old traditions, and to a lack of under- 
standing of the social mechanism of the new environment. " 

Again he says: "'In Rome do as the Romans do' is not assimilation 
but simulation." And the very suggestive thought, "The recognition 



